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thing of history and of experiments made elsewhere,
and also understands the great principles of civil liberty,
It is assumed that he will act independently of party
if party clashes with patriotism. He is assumed to be
looking at the public good with independent power to
discern it and to act for it. Thus it follows, in general,
that the citizen of a republic is animated by patriotism,
that he is intelligent enough to see what patriotism
demands, that he can throw off prejudice and passion and
the mysterious influence of the public opinion of the
social group to which he belongs, that he has education
enough to form an opinion on questions of public policy,
that he has courage enough to stand by his opinion in
the face of contumely and misrepresentation and local
or class unpopularity, that he will exercise his political
power conscientiously and faithfully in spite of social
and pecuniary allurements against his opinion, and that
he is intelligent enough to guard himself against fraud.
Finally it is assumed that the citizen will sacrifice time,
interest, and attention, in no slight degree, to his public
duty. In short, it comes to this: the franchise is a
prerogative act; it is the act of a sovereign; it is per-
formed without any responsibility whatever except
responsibility to one's judgment and one's own con-
science. And furthermore, although we are fond of
boasting that every citizen is a sovereign, let us not forget
that if every one is a sovereign every one is also a
subject. The citizen must know how to obey before he
is fit to command, and the only man who is fit to help
govern the community is the man who can govern
himself.
With these assumptions and requirements of repub-
lican self-government before us, you are ready to ask:
" Where are there any men who fulfill the requirements?5*